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TRADE WITH AFRICA. 

This country is the least known of all the 
great natural divisions of the earth’s surface. 
Inhabited by hordes of wandering, savage tribes, 
it has been visited by civilized nations almost ex- 
clusively for the purpose of purchasing the na- 
tives for the slave trade. To do this it has been 
necessary only to touch on the coast of the 
country. It has also been deemed extremely 
hazardous to human life to go within the range 
of the malarious influences common to its dis- 
tricts bordering on the sea. 

Africa seems now to be attracting the atten- 
tion of commercial enterprise, for the sake of its 
vast and unbounded natural productions. Eng- 
land already has an extensive trade with her, 
from which she is deriving great advantage. 

It is also to be hoped that, by the combined 
influences of Christiamity and commerce, this 
darkened and oppressed portion of our world 
shall yet shine with knowledge, and have and 
enjoy the blessings of refined and cultivated so- 
ciety, of civil and religious freedom, of schools 
and colleges, of the arts and sciences. 

A late number of the National Intelligencer 
has an instructive article on this subject, in the 
course of which it says :—**The agricultural re- 
sources of Africa are beyond computation. The 
soil of the Liberian Republic is capable of yield- 
ing, in the greatest abundance, the most valua- 
ble productions of the tropies. The present ex- 
ports from the western coast to European ports, 
equal to $15,000,000 per annum, are almost 
wholly of spontaneous growth. 

Palm oil, used on railways, and extensively 
introduced as a substitute for tallow and wax in 
the manufacture of soap and candles, is the 
great staple of export, more than thirty cargoes 





having left Liberia, during the year 1855. This! 
oil is the produce of a tree which takes several | 
years to come to maturity. Besides, there are| 
several oil-producing palms. The castor oil 
plant grows wild. Coffee grows without cul- 
ture, and may be produced in its perfection.—| 
Four kinds of cotton are known and cultivated. 
Indigo is largely cultivated. The other princi- 
pal articles of export, are dye-woods, ebony, 
gum copal, hides, beeswax, gold dust, orchil, 
ground nuts, elephants’ tusks, copper, guano, 
sugar, &e. 

There are not less than thirty-eight kinds of 
timber, or choice woods, for cabinet furniture, 
of which the grain is often very beautiful. For 
ship-building, the African teak is deservedly es- 
teemed. These are bartered for rum, tobacco, 
muskets, powder, cotton goods, and an assort- 
ment of general groceries.’’ 

It is estimated that there are not less than 
one hundred ships regularly trading between 
the British ports and the coast of Africa, while 
a regular line of steamers plies between Eng- 
land and Liberia, and other settlements on the 
coast. In addition, it is now proposed to send 
a steamer up the the Niger river each season, 
for the encouragement of emigrants and the pro- 
tection of traders. 

It has of late been urged that a line of steam- 
ers should be established between the United 
States and the western coast of Africa, to afford 
greater facilities for commercial intcrcourse, and 
the planting of settlements in the irterior, re- 
mote from the malarious influences of the coast. 

* * 
* 





For the Maine Farmer. 
ORCHARDS WORTH CARING FOR. 

There is no season of the year that fruit trees 
need to be cared for more than in the autumn, 
and particularly so to prevent the depredations 
of mice, which, if we judge from the almost 
unparallelled quantity in the fields, and the 
abundance of grass to shield them, we may 
reasonably expect to do an unusual amount of 
damage to trees, unless the winter should prove 
unfavorable for them. 

At any rate, it is best to guard as much as 
may be against them. From many years ex- 
perience I have found the most economical way 
to check them, is to raise a small mound of 
earth around the tree, say one foot in height, or 
less may do. But in order to kill two birds 
with one stone, as the old adage is, let all the 
chip dirt from the yard be piled around them, 
if two or three bushels to the tree so much the 
better, and spread it around the roots in the 
spring ; manure from the yard will answer a 
double purpose, or muck direct from the swamp 
will be useful ; the addition of lime orashes in 
the spring will be beneficial. 

Thave often found it useful to keep mice 
from girdling trees, to tread the first snows 
down pretty hard around the tree, so as to 
check their onward course. A little care will 
often save the life of a tree which might soon 
pay dollars. The present high prices of fruit 
should stimulate all who are owners of land to 
raise their own fruit and as much for market as 
they can, for no argument is required to prove 
that orcharding well managed is the most profit- 
able part of farming. But the most of orchard- 
ists, or rather those who have some trees plant- 
ed, instead of feeding them so as to produce a 
® large amount of frait and of fine quality, 
suffer them to shirk for themselves, and if they 
can find nutriment enough to live upon, well, 
ee ae of them for not bearing 

uit. Let such query,—what 
would be the advantage of planting a field ot 
corn and managing in a similar way ? 
Vassalboro’, 10th mo, 1856. D. Taner. 
a a 
Caprran ror a Youna Man. The best capi- 
tal that a young man can start with in life i 
ind ° is 
ustry, good sense, moral courage, and love to 
God. These are better than all i 
n all the credit, or 
cash that ever was invented. : 
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“THE CAMELS ARE COMING.” joying the same treatment, those on the quince APPLE PUMICE THE tradford, Turner, 3 00; 3d do., Miss Anna 8. Loring, INTERESTING SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION. 
A few years ago would have seemed utterly | stock have attained a larger size, and have borne| Very few farmers make any use of thisarticle. |FINIS OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. Danville. U. Batkam. 


impracticable the idea of introducing into this 
country, for actual service, the camel, from the 
land of deserts, beneath a tropical sun. But 
vlready this idea has been realized by our na- 
tional government, which employed about a 
year ago, Major Wayne, to go to Asia to pur- 
chase camels, to be brought to the United 
States, to be useful in the southern frontier 
service. 

The Galveston News says that Major Wayne 
returned from Asia last spring bringing with 
him thirty-two Camels, old and young, attended 
by some Arabs, who have charge of them. They 
are now in Texas, in Castroyille, Medina Coun- 
ty, where is a military post. 

The camels are said to be in excellent health, 
and dving well. 

The writer in the News says: ‘Major 
Wayno gave us @ very interesting account of 
their habits and peculiarities, and he ordered 
one to be led out and loaded as if for a journey. 
After kneeling to receive the pack-saddle, a 
most cumbersome load of itself, but such as are 
used in the country from which they came, a 
load of corn was placed on the animal’s back, 
sufficient for two mules to draw in a wagon, 
with which he started off at a good round pace. 

A dromedary was next led out, which is the 
saddle animal of the camel, and, after kneel- 
ing to receive the saddle, he was mounted by an 
Arab, who started off across the prairie, at a 
pace, which seemed to me not much short of a 
two-forty lick. This pace they can keep up 
for hours in succession, traveling with perfect 
ease, from sixty to eighty miles a day. 

They can also subsist for several days with- 
out water, and their adaptability to the fron- 
tier service, for which they are designed, is now 
a matter beyond doubt. 

Major Wayne informed me that he had forty 
more camels coming out ; and he is now build- 
ing a stable in which they will be kept, and 
which he expects to get finished before the cold 
weather sets in.’’ 

Without much hesitation we may venture 
the opinion that these animals will gradually 
become accustomed to the climate of the warmer 
parts of the United States, and at length their 
decsendants may be found even in the middle 
States, or New England, when their hardihood, 
speed, and great capacity of labor, may make 
them a rival of the work-horse. But on the 
Western prairies and the plains of Mexico they 
must prove to be a valuable acquisition, provid- 
ed the experiment of acclimation shall prove 


| successful. ** 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE FRUITS OF THZ UNITED STATES IN CON- 
VENTION.—No. 3. 

Pear culture is yet in its infancy in this ecoun- 
try. In the best farmers’ gardens and beside 
decaying walls in the oldest villages, which in 
their prime were seats of wealth, we find now 
and then a stately trunk, producing fruit so 
aristocratic in look and form, that the working- 
man ceases to hope for so great a luxury. Great 
age and size of tree have heretofore been con- 
sidered indispensable in the production of the 
pear, and itis only since the introduction of 
the quince, as an auxiliary, that this idea has 
been abandoned. At the same time a new im- 
petus has sprung up, and pears, already, are 
gathered and sold by barrels and in numberless 
varieties. So great has been the zeal in this de- 
partment, that cultivators would with some 
reason expect a corresponding reaction, were not 
our markets far superior in present and prospec- 
tive demand. But when we consider how im- 
portant in the history of nations it is, that ag- 
riculture and horticulture should keep pace 
with the growth of cities ; we see an ample sale 
for real or imaginary crops at our own doors. 
Every year pears are brought from France to 
supply New York and Boston markets, and with 
our present rapid progress, we may calculate on 
many years, if not generations, before the sup- 
ply will equal the demand. 

Pear culture on the quince has met with dis- 
couragement and foes on every hand. A great 
prejudice has sprung up up in many minds 
against this stock, which I am confident on 
further trial will be removed. It may, in part, 
be traced to the working of slow growing sorts, 
and such as will not readily unite with the 
quince, and poor soil and management in the 
nursery and orchards. 

It is very generally, and, perhaps, not er- 
roneously, considered short lived, though it is 
not necessarily so. The quince and pear also 
are long lived trees, and there is no reason why, 
when grafted upon one another, making a union 
as perfect as when grafted, each upon its own 
stock, they may not survive as long. Facts 
brought out at this eonvention indicate that such 
is the case. Trees of this training planted in 
Massachusetts twenty-five years ago, are now 
as vigorous as ever. In Belgium, Mr. Berk- 
mans stated that he knew of dwarf pear trees 
that were said to be over one hundred years old 
and still vigorous. Mr. Wilder remarked that 
of trees of the same sorts and in equal numbers, 
planted by him ten years ago, those on quince 
were now much the largest and most thrifty, 
and had borne annually large crops, while those 
on pear roots, had borne comparatively few. 

In his address, President Wilder said: ‘I 
am aware that an impression has prevailed in 
the minds of some, unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of the pear on quince stock, an impression 
which must have arizen from an injudicious se- 
lection of varieties, or improper cultivation. 


. . ,* . 7 


Pears upon the quince stock should be plant- 
ed in # luxuriant deep soil, and be abundantly 
supplied with nutriment and good cultivation. 
They should always be planted deep enough to 
cover the place where they were grafted, so that 
the point of junction may be three or four 
inches below the surface. The pear will then 
frequently form roots independently of the 
quince, and thus we combine in the tree, both 
early fruiting from the quince, and the strength 
and longevity of the pear stock. For instance, 
of trees of the same variety, standing side by 
side in my own grounds for ten years, and en- 





for seven years abundant crops, while those 
upon the pear stock have scarcely yielded a 
fruit. We have, also, others on the quince, 
which twenty five years since were obtained at 
the nursery of Mr. Parmeter, where now is the 
most populous part of the city of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and which have born good crops for more 
than twenty years, and are still productive and 
healthy. 

‘‘That the introduction and cultivation of the 
pear upon the quince stock has been a great 
blessing, I entertain no doubt, especially in 
gardens, and in the suburbs of large towns and 
cities. And as to its adaptation to the orchard, 
[ see no reason why it should not succeed well, 
if the soil, selection and cultivation be appro- 
priate. A gentleman in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts, planted in the years 1848-9 as 
many dwarf pear trees as he could set on an 
acre of land at the distance of eight by twelve 
feet, and between these rows he planted quince 
bushes. In the fifth year from planting he 
gathered one hundred and twenty bushels of 
pears, and sixty bushels of quinces. Of the 
former he sold seventy bushels at five to six dol- 
lars per bushel, and he now informs me that he 
has lost only three per cent. of the original 
trees, and that the remainder are in healthy 
eondition.”’ 

In this opinion, so favorable to the use of the 
quince stock for certain varieties, the convention 
unanimously concurred, and recommended a list 
of pears which have proved well adapted. The 
soil should be made very deep and rich, and en- 
tirely free from surplus moisture, which in 
damp positions can only be satisfactorily ac- 
cemplished by underdraining. If only a few 
trees are to be planted, a space fur each tree 
may be manured, of six or eight feet across, as 
the roots of the quince do not wander far for 
nourishment ; but in a plantation of much ex- 
tent, it is much easier and better to prepare the 
entire lot by enriching and subsoiling. The 
land on which were the finest specimens of 
dwarf pear trees that I have ever seen, was 
plowed for at least a dozen times before being 
planted, and the vigor and healthiness of the 
trees well repaid the extra labor. J. W. A. 

Portland, October 25, 1856. 





GIVE HENS MEAT. 

Many persons complain that their hens will 
not lay, and that, notwithstanding their ass:du- 
ity in furnishing them with all the articles or- 
dinarily recommended to ensure fecundity, the 
eggs they produce will not ‘half pay the ex- 
penses.’? Now, we presume there is something 
lacking, or the fowls would certainly not run 
their owners in debt. It is not generally un- 
derstood, even by those who profess to be the 
most deeply versed in the mysteries of ‘‘hen- 
ology,’’ that the hen, being omniverous, re- 
quires, to ensure fecundity, a very liberal allow- 
ance of meat! When enjoying her liberty in 
the fields, pastures, or door-yards, the principal 
art of her sustenance is derived from insects, 
worms, &c. She partakes but sparingly at such 
times of grain, and often when that article is 
supplied, leaves it for the more inviting food 
which nature supplies her with, in her favorite 
haunts. 

Now, if we confine her where the natural 
propensity for this description of food cannot 
be gratified, even though we supply the best of 
grain, and in abundance, she will cease to lay. 
The privation affects her health, and will ne- 
cessarily be an end of profit until the deficiency 
is supplied. 

When fresh meat or fresh fish cannot be sup- 
plied, the common scraps of the butcher, which 
are hard and compact, and can be kept any 
length of time, answer all the desired purpose. 

[N. E. Farmer. 


HORSES. 

Those who have the eare of horses are fre- 
quently very negligent in the manner of dis- 
charging their duty. There is no animal in ex- 
istence so susceptible to the effects of dirt, im- 
pure air, bad bedding, etc., as the horse. All 
excrements in the horse’s stable, however small 
in quantity, should be removed at least once a 
day, and a clean, dry place left for the animal to 
stand or lie down on. Many a borse when sta- 
bled for an hour's feeding, is placed in a close, 
filthy place, without a breath of pure air—and 
there obliged to make his meal. We would al- 
most as soon think of eating in such a place 
ourselves, as of compelling a horse to do it. If 
you have no windows in your stable, by all 
means make one at once, or knock off a board, 
to let in light and pure air. When you have 
removed the droppings from the stable, at night, 
strew the floor with dry straw or rusk; the value 
of the manure will more than repay the ex- 
pense—besides rendering your horse healthier. 

Horses take cold very easily ; for this reason 
they should never be turned from a warm stall, 
where they have perspired for an hour, directly 
into a damp pasture. Neither should a horse 
ever be left to lie down over night in a damp 
pasture where there is no shelter, but let a shed 
be built, to which they can retire at night. A 
horse will never lie down in an open Jot when 
he can find a place of shelter ; and if there 1s 
nothing better, they will always get near a fence 
or tree, at night. [Weekly Visitor. 








Fix Your Garpens in THe Fatt. Perhaps 
you desire a new garden next year. If so, drain 
the ground, then cart ona large quantity of 
well rotted manure, and plough it, and subsoil 
it, to the depth of two feet or more. Then you 
may begin to lay out the general features of the 
garden. Do a large portion of the work soon. 
There is much more time te do work in Au- 
tumn than in the Spring. The winter, too, will 
soften the ground, and kill a great many worms 
and insects, and you can begin your garden 
work much earlier next season. Be sure to pro- 

ide outlet for all drains. 
pare [Ohio Farmer. 





An Expsrigncen Farmer says he has found 
that a heavy crop of buckwheat, followed by a 
crop of oats seeded with clover, will almost com- 
pletely eradicate the Canada thistle. 





It is supposed to be not only devoid of value as 
a manure, but possessed of principles that render 
it actually detrimental and even poisonous to 
vegetation. Such, to a certain extent, both ex- 
perience and chemistry prove to be the case. If 
crude pumice be spread around bushes, it will 
destroy them as effectually as would the same 
quantity of salt, or nitre; it will also commu- 
dicate to grass lands the appearance of having 
been burnt over, all the green vegetable matter 
disappearing from the surface, and even the 
roots appearing to be affected by its action to 
almost an equally fatal extent as the tops. Bat 
there are many articles employed as corstituents 
in compost, which possess no beneficial properties, 
but which are reducible by certain means, to 
the condition of good and efficient stimuli for 
most crops. 

Muck, and all other similar substances which 
decompose in sub-marine beds, contain, invaria- 
bly, a large per centage of /annic aced—a prin- 
ciple powerfully injurioue to vegetables in a con- 
centrated form, but which is readily neutralised 
and even changed into a salutary manure by the 
agency of lime. If we take apple pumice from 
the press, in its green state, just as it comes 
from the ‘‘cheese,’’ and mix it with one cask of 
caustic, or quicklime, and two bushels of salt, 
to the cart load of forty bushels—adding after- 
wards two bushels of unleached wood ashes, and 


one of gypsum, we shall have a manure that | 


will exert a powerful effect in promoting the de- 
velopement and maturation of any cultivated 
product, either of the field or garden. 

Another effectual method of reducing pumice 
to the condition of a salutary pabulum for veg- 
etubles, is to cast it into the hog-yard, to be 
comminuted and macerated by the swine. It 
will also be here exposed to another powerfully 
corrective and genially modifying influence— 
that of fermentation. Owing to these causes 
and principles, apple pumice deposited in the 
hog-yard in the autumn, even when fresh from 
the mill, and in possession of all its acetose 
principles, will come out good manure the suc- 
ceeding autumn. But if you wish effectually to 
destroy bushes, such, for instance, as alders, 
briers and the like, in your fields or cultivated 
grounds, where their presence is always unde- 
sirable, and an obstacle to the successful culti- 
vation of the same, treat them in the autumn 
to crude pumice from the cider mill. 

(Germantown Telegraph. 
EXHAUSTING THE SOIL. 

We read in America much of the ‘‘exhausted 
soil of Europe.”’ Ihave scen none of it. So 
far from being exhausted, I think the soil of 
Europe is now better than ever. How can soil 
be exhausted, which has, for centuries, received 
plentifully of manures, and manures made upon 
the best possible systems? I think a little re- 
flection, coupled with the proper observance of 
European agriculture, must lead to the convic- 
tion that the soil of Europe is constantly receiv- 
ing more back in manure, &c., than is taken 
away in products. Of all farm products, the 
atmosphere and rains furnish the larger quanti- 
ties of its component parts, and whenever a 
proper system of manuring exists, the ground 
must become constantly enriched. 

In Europe, manure is the ever-present idea 
of the farmer, and by gathering all offals, and 
muking manure in any conceivable way, he does 
not only by green manuring, such as ploughing 
clover under, but by stable, factory, street and 
dwelling manure, take good care to return to 
mother Earth the rental she requires, and to do 
it without grudging and with compound inter- 
est. Soil is only there exhausted where crops 
are raised which are entircly removed, and of 
which nothing is returned to the soil—for 
instance, tobacco. This is very little the case 
in Europe. ‘The fine wheat crops, which smile 
upon the traveller, as he is rushed past them by 
railroad speed, would be an impossibility, if the 
idea of exhaustion were true. The meadows 
too, which are mown thrice every year, and 
each time give a good crop, have been mown 
for ages, contradict this exhaustion theory. No! 
the European farmer, and his land, are always 
on good terms with eachother. The man yields 
good husbandry, and the land yields good 
crops. Cuar.es Reeme.in. 

[Ohio Farmer. 


Farr or THE Betuen Farwer’s Civs. The 
annual Fair of the Farmer’s Club was held on 
Wednesday, Oct. 17th. In the afternoon there 
was a fine display of stock, more remarkable, 
however, for quality than numbers. For the 
best milch cow the prize was awarded to Josiah 
Brown. Several yokes of fine oxen were exhib- 
ited, which attested their strength at the draw- 
ing match. There were also some excellent horses 
which showed their speed in a trotting match. 

A large collection of fruit and vegetables was 
exhibited in the vestry of the church. The dis- 
play of fruit was good, that of vegetables un- 
usually fine. It is rare to find a better collec- 
tion at any county show. The ladies also were 
well represented by various articles of handi- 
work. There were also presented some excellent 
lots of butter and cheese. 

In the evening an excellent practical address 
was delivered by Rev. Z. Thompson, which was 
listened to by a large and attentive audiance. 
The exercises of the evening were enlivened by 
some good music from the Grover family. Thus 
ended most pleasantly another Fair of the Far- 
mer’s Club. N. T. T. 

[Oxford Democrat. 








Lerruce. A year ago we recommended to 
sow lettuce in the fall, in some corner, for the 
next spring. One person, at least, took our ad- 
vice, and did so. He had a fine bed of lettuce 
last spring, before anybody else had anything 
green in their garden. This encourages us to 
repeat our advice, and to add, that a similar 
course in regard to cabbages, and cauliflowers, 
may be pursued. Sow the seed in some warm, 
sheltered nook, and before very cold weather ap- 
proaches cover the plants quite deep with straw, 
and protect the straw with boards. Early in 
the spring the straw may be removed, and the 
plants set out where they may be wanted. They 
will be earlier than any that can be grown from 
seed in the spring. [Ohio Farmer. 





I know a house, its open doors 
Wide set to catch the scented breeze; 
While, dimpling all the oaken floors, 
Faint shadows of the swaying trees 
Pass in and out like spectral things, 
Dim creatures born of summer light, 
Till through the deepening twilight springs 
A paler radiance of the night. 


Then softly in those silent hours 
Fair faces grow upon the gloom, 
And whispered words of unseen powers 
Breathe inward with the garden bloom 
Of roses clinging to the walls, 
And lawns smooth-mown with punctual shears, 
While over roof and threshold falls 
The peace of many a hundred years. 


Unfolding slow their ivory fringe, 
The lilies lie upon the pond; 
The first have caught the sunset tinge, 
And murmur, elfin-like, beyond. 
I think whoever sought that grove, 
To dream an hour of love or heaven, 
Might, wrapt in some strange mystery, rove 
And find his year had grown to seven! 


Great elms, a glorious altar-veil, 
Screen off the yellow evening skies; 
*Mid those thick branches, blue and pale, 
The genial smoke doth curling rise, 
And, wavering in the waveless air, 
A certain tender touch impart 
To what were else too calmly fair, 
Like memory in some heaven-taught heart. 


Across some broad unbroken glade 
Which girds this house on either hand, 
The beech clumps sprinkle showers of shade, 
The outposts of the forest stand 
And guard the kingdom of the deer, 
The stillness of the charmed domain, 
Where Spring chimes matins every year, 
And Autumn leaves fell down like rain. 


For miles these beeches rise and fall, 
And ripple like some inland sea; 
From bough to bough the wood-birds call, 
And squirrel’s nest in every tree; 
Blue depths of distance melt away 
As far as vision may discern, 
And all the opening slopes are gay 
With foxgloves and the tangled fern. 


ANDROSCOGGIN AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF AWARDS. 


Town Teams. First prem., Turner, 29 yokes, 
$1000; 2d do., Poland, 26 yokes, 8 00; 3d do., Au- 
burn, 11 yokes, 600; 4th do., Lewiston, 23 yokes, 
400. The team from Greene consisted of 26 yokes, 
well matched, and the committee regret that they 
have not a premium for them. The team from Lew- 
iston consisted of 11 yokes, well matched, and some 
very good oxen. 

Three years old, lst prem., Webster, 9 yokes, 6 00; 
2d do., Greene, 8 yokes, 5 00. 

Two years old, Ist prem., Turner, 9 yokes, 6 00; 
2d do., Webster, 9 yokes, 5 00. The team from Lew- 
iston consisted of 5 yokes, well mated, but as they 
were not of the requisite number to entitle them toa 
premium, the committee recommend a gratuity. 

J. L. Davis. 

Workixa Oxex. Ist prem., Cyrus Washburn, 
Greene; 2d dg., Thomas Cousins, Poland; 3d do., 
Wim. Moody, Webster. T. Baer. 

Marcnep Oxen. Ist prem., F. 8S. Whitman, Turn- 
er, 300; 2ddo., W. P. Douglass, Auburn, 200; 3d 
do., C. Washburn, Greene, 100; H. N. Hackett, 
Greene, grat., 100. There were several other fine 
animals entered, but the committee have no premiums 
to award them. T. Hint. 

Drart Oxen. Ist prem., A. G. Thurlow, Poland, 
300; 2d do., Isaac G. Field, Lewiston, 2 00; 3d do., 
James Clark, Lewiston, 1 00. I. B. Pumpriy. 

Beer Oxex. Ist prem., Cyrus Washburn, Turner, 
200; 2d do., Benjamin Mitchell, Auburn, 1 00. 

P. GARcELON. 

Steers. Three years old, Ist prem., D. Pearce, 
Poland, 2 00; 2d do., I. B. Additon, Leeds, 1 00. 

Two years old, lst prem., Jonathan Mower, Turner, 
200; 2d do., I. B. Additon, Leeds, 1 00. 

Yearlings, Ist prem., J. Webster, Durham, 2 00. 

Calves, lst prem., G. W. Wright, Lewiston, 1 00. 

E. 8. Warman. 








Drawine or Taree Years Ovp. Ist prem., Oliver 
Stover, Webster, 200; 2d do., Henry Carville, Wales, 
150; 3d do., C. R. Mitchell, 100. 5S. R. Lemont. 

Cows anv Hetrers. Ist prem., W. M. Longley, 
Durham cow, 3 00; 2d do., A. Sprague, Greene, Dur- 
ham cow, 2 00; 3d do., BD. P. Rackley, Greene, Dur- 
ham cow, 1 00. 

Two years old heifers, Ist prem., A. Sprague, 
Greene, 2 00; 2d do., H. H. Dickey, Lewiston, 1 00. 

Full blood yearlings, Ist prem., A. Sprague, Greene, 
150; 2d do., W. M. Longley, 1 00. 

Full blood calves, Ist prem., A. Sprague, 100; 2d 
do., W. M. Longley, 50c. 

Grade cows, Ist prem., J. Golder, Lewiston, 3 00; 
2d do., H. W. Sawtelle, Poland, 200; 3d do., Jona. 
Mower, Turner, 1 00. 

Grade heifers, three years old, Ist prom., Joel 
Wright, Jr. 

Two years old, Ist prém., 8. H. Read, Lewiston, 
200; 2d do., J. Mower, Turner, 1 00. 

Yearling grades, Ist prem., W. M. Longley, 1 50; 
2d do., J. Mower, 1 00. 

_ Grade calves, lst prem., Capt. A. Daggett, Greene, 
1 50. 

Native cows, Ist prem., E. T. Wood, Lewiston, 
300; 2d do., J. Day, Wales, 200; 3d do., J. Robin- 
son, Durham, 1 00. 

Native two years old, lst prem., E. N. Chamber- 
lain, Lisbon, 2 00. E. Barre. 

Butus anp Butt Catves. No entries reported in 
the Ist class. 

2d Class—1st prem., E. Fish, Turner, Durham bull, 
4 00. 

Same class—bull calf, Ist prem., A. Sprague, 1 50. 

3d Class—Ist prem., J. Mower, Turner, 400; 2d 
do., J. Briggs, Auburn, 3 00. 

Same class—yearling bull, 1st prem., P. Bradford, 
Turner, 3 00; 2d do., E. T. Wood, Lewiston, 2 00. 

Bull calves, 1st prem., 8. Moody, Webster, 1 50; 2d 
do., A. P. Mower, Greene, 1 00. 

4th Class—native bull, lst prem., Edward Estes, 
Lewiston, 4 00. J. Pryce. 


Horses. Best stallion Ist prom., N. Strout, 4 00; 
2d do., S. J. Smith, 3 00. 

Matched horses, Ist prem., N. Dingley, 2 00. 

Breeding mare, Ist prem., D. R. Bowe, Durham, 
250; 2ddo., W. Maxwell, Poland, 2 00. 

Three years old colts, 1st prem., 8. Bray, Turner, 
200; 2d do., J. Lombard, Wales, 1 00. 

Two years old, lst prem., J. Weymouth, Greene, 
200; 2d do., W. Woodward, Lewiston, 1 00. 

Yearling colts, 1st prem., R. B. Mitchell, Lewiston, 
200; 2d do., F. E. Dwinel, 1 00. 

Best colt less than one year old, Ist prem., R. D. 
Bowe, 1 00. P. CLark. 

Drart AND Speep Horses. For speed, lst prem., 
Alonzo House, Turner, bay horse, time 1.34, 400; 
24 do., N. Strout, Wales, stud horse, time 1.39, 3 00; 
4d do., C. Record, Turner, gray mare, time 1.39, 2 00. 
No draft horses exhibited. I, SrrickLanp. 


Lapres’ Riptnc. Ist prize, Miss Lottie Kelsey, 
Lewiston, aged 9 years, 500; 2ddo., Miss Rosetta 





Foot Race. Ist prem., A. Edwards, time 60 1-2 
sec., 200; 2d do., A. B. Holland, time 61 see., 1 50; 
3d do., N. C. Locke, time 62 sec., 100; 4th do., 8. 
A. Baker, time 62 1-2 sec., 50c. N. Denver. 


Sueer. Ist prem., J. F. Drinkwater, Webster, 
buck of Leicester breed, 1 50; 2d do., J. Crowley, Jr., 
buck, same breed, 1 00. J. Davis. 

Swine. Best breeding sow, Ist prem., Calvin Mow- 
er; M. Carville, Lewiston, young boar, 1 50; Josh- 
ua Robinson, Lewiston, 50c on pigs, and 1 00 on sow; 
M. Gilbert, Auburn, best boar, 250; M. Gilbert, 
Suffolk sow, grat. 2 00; C. Mower, Suffolk hog, grat. 
1 50. T. Luppey. 

Fow.s. We have no report on this department. 

Gratx AND lay, 1st prem., P. Clark, Turner, best 
acre wheat, 3 00; 2d do.,S. Chadbourne, Greene, 200; 
3d do., P. Garcelon, Webster, 1 00. 

Oats, lst prem., 8. Chadbourne, 1 50. 

Peas, lst prem., W. R. Wright, Lewiston, 2 00. 

Best acre hay, lst prem., 8. Moody, Webster, 3 00. 

L. Mower. 

Fruit, Honey, Axo Breap. Winter apples, Ist 
prem., Leonard Mower, Greene, 1 00; 2d do., Calvin 
Coburn, Greene, 75c.; 3d do., Lewis Gilbert, Greene, 
50e. 

Early apples, Ist prem., J. M. Richardson, Greene, 
1 00. 

Pears, Ist prem., J. Swett, Turner 75c.; 2d do., 
5. Stevens, Greene, 50c. 

(irapes, Ist prem., L. Gilbert, Turner, 75c. 

Cranberries, lst prem., J. Wright, Greene, 1 00. 

Honey, Ist prem., Daniel Carey, Sabattisville, 100; 
2d do., G. W. Foss, Auburn, 50c. 

Bread, Ist prem., Miss M. J. Loring, Danville, 50c.; 
2d do., Mrs. Chas. H. Nevins, Lewiston, 25c. 

L. 8. Tripr. 

Berrer AND Cueese. Butter, lst prem., Mrs. H. 
W. Sawtelle, Poland, 3 00; 2d do., Mrs. W. Wood- 
ward, Lewiston, 200; 3d do., Mrs. C. R. Mitchell, 
Webster, 2 00. 

Best June butter, lst prem., Mrs. 0. D. Potter, Web- 
ster, 2 00; 2d do., Mrs. J. Moulton, Greene, 1 50; 3d 
do., Mrs. D. Cary, Sabattisville, 1 00. 

Cheese, Ist prem., Mrs. C. L. Briggs, Auburn, 2 50; 
2d do., Mrs. A. Sprague, Greene, 150; 3d do., Mrs. 
J. Briggs, Auburn, 1 00. J. M. Fare. 

Carts AND Carniaces, Carts, Ist prem., P. Brad- 
ford, Turner, 1 50. 

Wagons, Ist prem., J. G. Locke, Auburn, 150; C. 
8. Emerson, Auburn, grat. 1 00. 

Market wagons, Ist prem., 0. D. Potter, Webster, 
150; J. G. Locke, grat. 1 00. 

Chaise, Ist prem., 0. S. Carville, Lewiston, 1 50. 

Sleighs, Ist prem., E. Wyman, Sabattisville, 1 50; 
O. E. Randall, wood chaise body, grat. 1 00. 

N.C. Harris. 

Leateur. Ist prem., best specimen wax upper 
leather, 1 50; do. dressed calf skins, 200; do. calf 
skins in rough, 100; do. upper leather in rough, 
1 00; all to C. E. Garcelon, Lewiston. 

A. C. Howarp. 

Boots Anp Suors. Men’s calf boots, Ist prem., H. 
I. Ilolland, Lisbon, 1 00. 

SappLes AND HARNESSES. 
Garcelon, Lewiston, 2 00. 

[REMAINDER NEXT WEEK. ] 


NORTH KENNEBEC AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF AWARDS. 


The following, of those omitted last week, are all 

we have been able to obtain:— 
BULLS. 

First prem. to H. C. Burleigh; 2d do., S. Gifford. 
The committee award a gratuity of $100 to Cyrus 
Wheeler, of Waterville, for his monster calf Fremont, 
and commend him, not particularly for his beauty, 
but for extraordinary size. J. W. Srarkey. 

SWINE. 

Best Boar, Ist prem. to Joseph Percival; 2d do., J, 
Hersom. Best sow, Ist prem., Sidney Howard; 2d 
do., Franklin Blackwell. Best lot pigs, Ist prem., 
G. E. Shores; 2d do., Manly Pressey. 

C. C. Harpe. 


J. Fouverr. 
Ist prem., Longley & 
E. Ham. 





HORSES. 

Stallions, lst prem. to T. Simpson; 2d do., Ashur 
M. Savage; 3d do., R.C. Smith. Breedimg Mares, 
lst prem., Charles Robbins; the committee recom- 
mend a gratuity of Patent Office Reports to J. P. 
Otis. Farm Work Horses, Ist prem., Amasa Ding- 
ley. In the absence of any prewium at their dispo- 
sal, the committee tender their thanks to T. S. Lang, 
for the exhibition of a pair of well matched Fancy 
Horses. Several other animals were also entered, 
but were not offered to your committee’s notice. 

R. Aver. 





Cumpertanp Co. Ac. anp Hort. Soctery. 
This Society held its annual meeting in Port- 
land, on Wednesday, 15th ult. The meeting 
was called to order by Samuel F. Perley, Presi- 
dent. 

Tht statement of the Treasurer showed a bal- 
lance in his hands of about $1000. 

The officers elected for 1857, were as follows: 

President—E. G. Buxton, Cumberland. 

Vice Presidents—S. B. Beckett, Portland ; 
John Sawyer, Raymond; George F. Foster, 
Saccarappa ; and Geo. Peirce, Harrison. 

Secretary—Sewall Gross, New Gloucester. 

Treasurer—Geo. W. Woodman, Portland. 

Associate Managers—John P. Perley, Bridg- 


ton; Thomas J. Brown, Yarmouth; Daniel 


Weston, Otisfield; Caleb Hodsdon, Gorham ; 
and John T. Anderson, Windham. 

The President, Mr. Perley, declined serving 
any longer. The Society passed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his able and efficient services 
for the Society. 

E. G. Buxton was elected a member of the 
Board of Agriculture. [Portland Advertiser. 





Orcuarns. Im your apple orchards, young 
or old, remove the dead trees, or those that 
must soon die. Then prepare the ground by 
deep spading, and by generous manuring, with 
well rotted manure, leaf-mould, and a sprink- 
ling of old lime. If this kind of manure is 
generously applied, apple trees may be wisely 
planted where apple trees have stood before. 
There is, we know, @ feeling that it is not the 
best. But we think it is often best; and the 
evils that are feared may be avoided, if plenty 
of the right kind of manure is used. Plant 
trees as soon as the leaves have fallen off, and 
when you have done the work, drive a stake 
near by, where the roots of the tree may not 
be hurt by it, and tie the tree to it. This will 
prevent the disturbance of the tree by the frosts 
of winter. Remember that the fall is deemed 
by the best orchardists the best time for setting 
out apple trees. [Ohio Farmer. 





Hors Power. The power of a horse is under- 
stood to be that which will elevate a weight of 
33,000 pounds the height of one foot in a min- 
ute of time, equal to about 90 pounds at the 
rate of four miles an hour. 


The New Orleans Picayune states that Pro- 
fessors E. C. Francis and N. E. Moore, of Lowa, 
recently left that city in the steamship for Ha- 
vana, where they would probably be joined by 
Prof. Benjamin Silliman, son of the Yale pro- 
fessor, and perhaps one or two other scientific 
gentlemen from the North, and proceed thence 
to South America, on an exploring expedition. 
The object is a thorough exploration of the 
fauna, flora, and geological character of one of 
the least known and most interesting regions of 
South America, rich in subjects of scientific in- 
vestigation. Landing at Aspinwall they will 
proceed by way of Panama and the British 
steamer to Guayaquil, and thence to Quito. 
IIere they will commence their labors upon the 
voleano of Cotopaxi, rising nineteen thousand 
feet above the sea amid the most concentrated 
groupe of the Andes chain. They will procure 
and send home specimens of the condor, the 
lama, the jaguar, field and forest products, and 
geological and mineral wealth of the land: 
Next they will wend their way northward 
through the old Inca country and along the 
route pursued by Pizarro, visiting the old 
Spanish city of Popayan, one of the great seats 
of the golden wealth of the Conquistadores. On 
the way, Pasto and its reputed mines of sa- 
phires and rubies will be explored. Near Pop- 
ayan, they will visit the volcano of Purace, 
which a few years since gave distinct and con- 
tinued responses to the volcanic eruptions in 
Guatemala, a thousand miles distant. Pursu- 
ing their way northward, they will examine the 
soil and productions of the fertile valley of the 
Canca River, and at Cali, immense natural de- 
posites of coal, iron and limestone, which are 
said to exist in the vicinity, will be investigated. 
Turning to the eastward, the explorers will 
cross the central chain of the Andes and de- 
scend to the fertile and populous valley of the 
upper Magdalena. They will also visit the 
city of Bogota, the Falls of Tequendama, the 
emerald mines of Nuzo and the mummy caves 
of Veloz. 

Turning their steps to the southward, the old, 
and until recently lost, Spanish city La Plata, 
and the still more ancient ruins of San Augus- 
tin, one of the cities of the Incas, abounding in 
ruined palaces, temples, &c., will be explored. 
At this point the travelers expect to take leave 
for atime of the scenes of civilized life, and 
seeking some of the head waters of the Amazon, 
to follow their course through the great level 
regions of South America, until they reach the 
Atlantic. [Boston Journal. 


SCRAPS AND REFUSE ECONOMISED. 

The chemistry of art like a prudent houswife 
economises every scrap. The horse shoe nails 
dropped in the streets during the daily traflic, 
are carefully collected by her, and reappear in 
the form of swords and guns. The clippings of 
the traveling tinker are mixed with the parings 
of horses’ hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off 
woolen garments of the poorest inhabitants of 
the sister isle, and soon afterwards, in the forms 
of dyes of the brightest blue, grace the dress of 
courtly dames. The main ingredient of writing- 
ink was, possibly, once part of the broken hoop 
of an old beer barrel. The bones of dead ani- 
mals yield the chief constituents of lucifer 
matches. The dregs of port wine, carefully re- 
jected by the port wine drinker in decanting his 
favorite beverage, are taken by him in the 
morning in the form of Seidlitz powders, to re- 
move the effects of his debauch. The offal of 
the streets and the washings of coal gas reappear 
carefully preserved in the lady's smelling bottle, 
or are used to flavor blanc mange for her 
friends. This economy of the chemistry of art 
is only an imitation of what we observe in the 
chemistry of nature. Animals live and die and 
their dead bodies, passing into putridity, escape 
into the atmosphere, whence plants again mould 
them into forms of organic life, and those plants 
actually consisting of a past generation, form 
our present food. [Exchange. 





A Domestic Iuprovewent. Putting down 
carpets with tacks has always been a trial and 
tribulation to housekeepers, which ought to 
have been obviated by some better invention 
before this. Wesee thatan improvement which 
will answer the purpose has been announced. 
It consists of a series of cast iron buttons, with 
the lower end formed in the shape of a cam. 
This is secured to the base board of the room, 
and when the carpet is properly stretched, the 
cams are turned down upon it and retain it 
firmly in place. This saves the carpet from the 
wear and tear of tacks, and thé*floors from the 
injury of nails being driven into it, besides 
making the putting down and removing of car- 
pets but a few minutes work. 





Lire Wirnovr Warer. The day before we 
reached the Orange river we fell in with a kraal 
of the Hottentots, whom to our great surprise, 
we found living in a locality altogether destitute 
of water. The milk of their cows and goats 
supplied its place. Their cattle, moreover, nev- 
er obtained water, but found a substitute in a 
kind of ice plant (mesembry-antheam) of *n 
exceedingly succulent nature, which abounds in 
those regions. But our own oxen not accus- 
tomed to such diet, would rarely or never touch 
it. Until I had actually convinced myself—as 
I had often the opportunity of doing at an after 
period—that the men and beasts could live en- 
tirely without water, I should perhaps have some 
difficulty in realizing this singular fact. 
[Anderson's Wanderings in 8. W. Africa. 





Goop ror Tuisties anv Docks. The Mark 
Lane Express, noticing the implements at the late 
shows of the Royal Agricultural Society, says— 
‘On Bailey Denton‘s stand was a novel spud or 
hoe, designed not only to cut off the heads or 
tops of weeds, but to destroy the vitality of the 
roots at the time of cutting, by discharging a 
liquid (poisonous to vegetation) on the wound.’’ 


SunstituTe ror Cream. Beat the white of 
an egg to a froth, put in very small lamp of 
butter and mix well; then turn the a to it 

aally so that it may not curdle. per- 
-orvers hard will be an excellent substitute for 
cream. For tea, omit the butter, using only 
the egg. This might be of great use at sea, as 
eggs can be preserved fresh in various ways. 











